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As a contribution to the debate concerning the application of Wes- 
tern or Eurocentric categories to interpret Near Eastern, or perhaps 
Western Asiatic, history and institutions, it may be worthwhile to 
re-examine the application of the concept of renaissance in an Arme- 
nian context and especially with regard to the broad period from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. In so doing I wish to focus parti- 
cularly on the role ascribed Yovhannes Sarkawag’s justly acclaimed 
poem in that intellectual and aesthetic development!. The issues at 
stake have been set out with a particularly sharp focus in Said’s 
thought-provoking exposé of what he perceives as the traditional ori- 
entalist presuppositions’. Written with the express goal of stimulating 
discussion on the assumptions informing the study of non-Western 
societies and culture, it emphasizes the external stance adopted by the 
discipline’s founders as distillers of the values of Eastern civilizations 
for their fellowcountrymen in the West. In keeping with his back- 
ground and involvements, the author largely concentrates on the repre- 
sentation of the Arabs and Islam, and hence the paradigm he elaborates 
is not entirely germane to other cultures of the region. The adherence 
of Armenians, Greeks, etc. to the Christian faith often rendered their 
relationship to Westerners more ambiguous, since although frequently 


* An earlier version of this article was read at the MEALAC departmental seminar of 
Columbia University, New York, in Spring 1994. 

' The text was first published by Alisan (YOVHANNES, ed.1847). For the critical edi- 
tion see YOVHANNES, ed. 1956, 319-324. 

2 SAID, 1978. 
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employed as intermediaries in commercial and diplomatic underta- 
kings, because they were deemed heretics and schismatics they were 
sometimes held in greater opprobrium than adherents of a different 
religion. 

In view of the interpenetration of Armenian merchants in Europe and 
Europeans in the East for purposes of trade and proselytism, the former 
were relatively quick to assimilate Western cultural and technological 
developments’, while the latter laid the foundations of what has 
become the discipline of Armenology*. Consequently, although Said 
notes that only since World War II have Arab intellectuals begun to 
figure significantly in the orientalist enterprise by studying in the West 
and transplanting its categories of thought to Middle Eastern institu- 
tions, such “complicity”, if one may put it so, began much earlier 
among the Armenians. 

Study of Armenian culture in France concentrated on historical inves- 
tigations, exhibiting a certain tendency to idealize relations between the 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia and the Crusader states and in exponents 
like Tournebize to uphold the legitimacy of the Armenian catholics over 
their orthodox compatriots on the basis of a church union promulgated 
formally in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but never widely imple- 
mented?. Consciously or unconsciously this potent combination of insti- 
tutional prestige and scholarly authority had the effect of promoting 
French interests in the Middle East. Actual treatment of Armenians often 
hardly reflected that theoretical construct®. 


3 Under this rubric one should include inter alia the early inception of printing 
(1512/3), introduction of the periodical press and staging of neoclassical dramas in the 
eighteenth century and writing novels by the 1840’s. 

^ Thus intense missionary ferment from Europe led to the production of a series of 
Armenian dictionaries and grammars over the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, some 
concentrating on the classical idiom of the church, while others, exploiting the Armenian 
merchant network in the lucrative export of silk from Persia, focused on the vernacular of 
their colonies in Milan, Venice, Marseilles, Amsterdam etc. France was particularly 
engaged in this process. Cardinal Richelieu had arranged the purchase of Armenian type 
and reprinted the first Armeno-Latin dictionary in 1633. By the end of the century Louis 
XIV opened a school for Armenian youths to be trained in Paris so that, on graduating 
they might serve in a commercial or diplomatic capacity. From such humble beginnings 
there developed the École Spéciale des Langues Orientales Vivantes which has trained a 
succession of Armenists up to the present. For further details see SCHRUMPF, 1895. On the 
development of Armenian studies in Britain see CowE, 1991. 

> TOURNEBIZE, 1910. 

€ For the unfortunate case of Marcara Avanchins sometime director of the French East 
India Company see BAGHDIANTZ MCCABE, 1993, 152-179. Another famous instance of 
the following century concerned Elia Karnec'i Muselean, once emissary of Shah Tahmasp 
to the czar. 
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Among Armenians this westernizing tendency is most consistently to 
be identified with the aspirations of the monastic order Mxit'ar Sebas- 
taci founded in 1717. Frustrated by opposition from the established 
hierarchy to his ideas for change informed by dialogue with Roman 
clergy in Aleppo, he was able to realize his aim under the relatively 
stable conditions Venice afforded by accepting papal supremacy. The 
scholarly, scientific and aesthetic movement his foundation engendered 
has traditionally been referred to as the Veracnund or Renaissance in 
publications of that community’. At the same time, it can be viewed 
in the context of a century of more gradual Armenian economic and 
cultural advancement, which also witnessed the renewal of monastic 
spirituality according to more traditional Egyptian prototypes?. The term 
is therefore emblematic of the brotherhood's eager desire to identify 
themselves with European ideals which they believed would best assure 
national progress. With ample manpower, discipline and infrastructure 
the Mkhitarists were in a position to appropriate the Western scholarly 
apparatus and apply it to the creation of reference works on Armenian 
history, geography, botany, etc. as well as countless text editions. 

In so doing they did not follow the example of European philologists 
of the time, who rifled the Armenian repositories atomistically for ver- 
sions of lost Greek and Syriac originals. Indeed the latter were largely 
dependent on the choice manuscript holdings the monks had amassed on 
the island. Hence, they afforded copying rights to the Bibliothéque du 
Roi in Paris and admittance as a corresponding member of their Arme- 
nian Academy was a coveted privilege of scholars such as Néve?, 
Neumann and Conybeare. Instead the Mkhitarists formulated a more 
comprehensive view of their national culture which has come to be 
known by the oxymoron Armenian Classicism. 

Whereas the classical trend in European countries deriving from the 
Renaissance centred on what was perceived to be universal in Greco- 
Roman civilization, the Mkhitarists tempered this to their own cultural 
situation. This automatically lent it a Christian perspective, all the more 
heightened in that the practitioners were monastics. This Christian 
humanism thus predisposed them to downplay the value of pagan myth, 
and the subject of love in favour of moral and didactic concerns. 
Another eclectic feature of their program more significant to our purpose 


7 CANASEAN, 1973, 4-39. 

* For a panegyric on the founders of the Mec anapat monastery on patristic models see 
NERSES, ed. 1975, 44-63. 

? NEVE, 1886. 
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is their preoccupation with the Armenian literary tradition. Here, 
however, the methodology utilized largely draws on Boileau’s syste- 
matization of classical practice, defining a canon of texts stylistically 
approved whose imitation was to constitute the basis of a renewed and 
purified medium of communication!®. In this it is reminiscent of one fac- 
tion of later Greek reformers who felt that if only they could recapture 
the glory of their ancient rhetoric, they would regain something of their 
ancestors’ genius and virtue. 

In contrast, Mxit'ar argued, the various dialects were bereft of rules 
and direction and it appeared that in some places people spoke not 
Armenian, but some barbarian tongue!!. This whole approach contrasts 
markedly with earlier developments in Iran where the Armenian 
merchant families had co-operated in founding a secular school in New 
Julfa to train their sons in the practical skills of their trade (arithmetic, 
weights and measures, geography, etc.) where the instruction and 
textbooks were available in the local dialect for easy comprehension. 
Hindsight demonstrates the latter was more responsive to the needs of 
the time". In comparison, the Mkhitarists’ linguistic policy, however 
well-intentioned, appears more the laboratory experiment of a conserva- 
tive clerical class professionally conversant with the ancient idiom 
inaccessible to the majority of the population deprived of educational 
opportunities beyond an elementary level. Although Mxitar later 
produced a vernacular grammar, it still remains unpublished. Finally, 
however, the order conceded to the inevitable by producing a grammar 
of the modern literary language". 

With regard to the methods which were to achieve that goal, Mxit'ar 
relied totally on Western paradigms. Thus he appropriated from Latin 
philology the distinction between a golden and silver age determined 
on linguistic and stylistic grounds, separating the last century of the 
Roman republic from the Empire. Consistent with his linguistic views, 
he designated as golden the period from the invention of the alphabet 
in the fifth century C.E. until the fall of the Bagratid dynasty in the 
eleventh, subordinating to it the succeeding era when attempts were 
made to raise the contemporary vernacular to a literary level. The 
Latin formulation implicitly privileged the republic's democratic 


10 BOILEAU DESPRÉAUX, 1674. 

1! MXxIT'AR, 1749, 6. 

12 An indication of the utility of the instruction can be gleaned from consulting one of 
the textbooks employed, viz. LUKAS VANANDEC I NURIJANEAN 1699. 

13 AYTANEAN, 1866. 
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freedoms and rule of law which were gradually eroded under the prin- 
cipate. Mxit'ar's preference for the earlier period seems to signal his 
elitist stance. In accommodating the classical tripartite division of style 
to Armenian authors!*, he states that the sublime is the most desirable, 
though acknowledging it is not easily understood by all, and prescribes 
three authors whom he considers embody it as models for modern 
composition. In this way his protégés would be assisting in recreating 
the golden age through a renaissance of Armenian culture. 

As the result of a quarrel, part of the Mkhitarist brotherhood seceded, 
settling at Vienna in 1829, and began to cultivate Teutonic gravitas in 
their scholarly emulation of the motherhouse. Defining the golden age 
with more precision, they differentiated the style of the first half of the 
fifth century, from that of the second and that in turn from the sixth, 
arguing for a process of steady alienation from the language’s primitive 
purity through alignments, primarily towards Greek!?. This left the 
Armenian version of scripture as one of the most commendable models. 
However, more recent studies have demonstrated the published text on 
which this evaluation was made is itself secondary in various respects 
and has been accommodated to its Greek exemplar both in word order 
and expression!’. Nevertheless, it still features prominently in Classical 
Armenian chrestomathies, although a translation, despite the fact there is 
no dearth of suitable original material'?. Clearly, the search for a pure, 
unadulterated language form is a chimaera involving an infinite regres- 
sion into the pre-literary past?. Moreover, the criteria by which it 
was pursued take no consideration of those of indigenous writers on 
style and singlemindedly exclude from consideration other legitimate 
perspectives on such works. 

More importantly, detached from Mkhitarist philological presupposi- 
tions, the category of the golden age has taken on a life of its own in 
scholarly literature either as a somewhat hollow honorific or more 
uncritically as implying the first century of writing constitutes an extra- 
ordinary cultural heyday populated by intellectual giants. At this point 
the argument becomes circular in maintaining despite valid concerns to 


1^ MxIT'AR, 1730, 453. 

15 These are the historian Movses Xorenac'i and the two poets Grigor Narekac'i and 
Nersés Snorhali. 

16 AKINEAN, 1932. 

17 On this see inter alia CowE, 1990-1991, 55-62, 84-88, 91-92. 

18 MEILLET, 1913, 144-154; JENSEN, 1964, 9-35; THOMSON, 1975, 114-119. 

I? In this connection it is worth bearing in mind the extent to which fifth century 
Armenian lexicon reflected Iranian borrowings incorporated during the Parthian period. 
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the contrary that certain great works could only have arisen under such 
auspicious circumstances, undermining a reasoned approach to Arme- 
nia's literary development. Mxit'ar's conditional classical image thus 
becomes reified as worthy of axiomatic respect and acceptance. 

During this century the centre of gravity in armenological manpower 
and output has moved conclusively eastwards geographically to the institu- 
tions of higher learning in the Armenian Republic. Though incorporating 
specific elements from the Mkhitarist construction, the prevailing view 
there under Soviet administration was virulently inimical to other 
aspects, while at the same time maintaining the primacy of Western 
models in interpreting cultural values. 

Marxist approaches have provided a salutary corrective to our under- 
standing of history and society, directing attention from court circles to 
popular movements, broadening political perspectives to take account of 
economic realities and focusing on the dynamics of social change. In 
literary circles too critics have highlighted the issue of the political 
implications of various current theories either unacknowledged or unad- 
dressed”. However, a qualitative difference is to be observed between 
Marx's analytical insights and their gradual simplification beginning 
with Engels in order to form a prescriptive system. The latter has 
impinged heavily on the course of soviet letters, Armenology included, 
where certain “authoritative” readings seem to set the tone for what was 
to follow and fix the limits of tolerable dissent. Hence, to what extent 
the judgments expressed in some of these works represent their authors’ 
convictions or have been “bowdlerized” to evade the censor’s pen is 
sometimes a moot point. Certainly, some of these initiatives had positive 
consequences such as the development of folkloric enquiries and ethno- 
graphic projects to preserve and document aspects of the country's rich 
rural culture”. 

Succeeding the Mkhitarists as the main purveyers of texts, the academy 
not surprisingly supplemented their coverage by a range of materials 
from the so-called 'silver' age and early modern period which have 
greatly enhanced our appreciation of this neglected area. Indeed in the 
ideologically charged 30's an edition of poems of the thirteenth century 
social commentator Frik indicted representatives of the brotherhood with 
having deliberately avoided making these works public for fear of the 
threat they posed to their religious and bourgeois tenets. In contrast, the 


20 EAGLETON, 1983, 142-150, 175-179, etc. 
^! One of the highpoints of this research was the publication of the many oral variants 
of the epic cycle known as the “Daredevils of Sasun” (Sasna Crer). 
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editors hailed him as a standard bearer of a progressive movement 
undermining the traditional values of the privileged classes of church 
and nobility”. 

Clearly a different set of political imperatives informs their view. 
Whereas the Mkhitarists had considered the present as problematic and 
sought to harness classical literature in the service of national progress, 
according to the academy’s ideological framework, socialist society was 
the most progressive, thus establishing its hierarchical position as the 
automatic arbiter in evaluating earlier eras. As Eusebius of Caesarea had 
argued a praeparatio evangelica in Greco-Roman culture laying some of 
the groundwork for the triumph of the Christian Church, so soviet philo- 
logists and literary critics investigated seminal writers teleologically with 
regard to the contribution they might have made towards attaining the 
current state. This inevitably led to a measure of abstraction from their 
surroundings as prophetic figures pointing the way forward, illumined 
against the sombre hues of corruption and oppression indemic in their 
class and epoch”. Views not sufficiently enlightened to qualify for that 
interpretation could nevertheless be dismissed as “paying dues" to the 
prevailing ethos of the time”. 

One of the principal architects of this approach, Manuk Abetyan, 
rightly argued for the vitality of a folk culture distinct from the church 
with an amalgam of Zoroastrian vestiges and other traits. However, as 
will be clear from previous references, he had difficulties referring to 
such materials directly as they would have been orally transmitted and 
hence have been irrevocably lost, apart from citations in a few literary 
contexts. Indeed our most reliable evidence for their continued existence 
is attested by prohibitions on such gusans or folk bards in church 
canons”. The latter indirectly support the contention that the lay and 
ecclesiastical poetic traditions evolved in concert, enriching one another 
by mutual fructification. Imitation of secular verse is particularly evident 
among later poets who derived from an artisan background and attained 
only minor office??. Abelyan is more inclined to solve his source prob- 


22 FRIK, ed. 1930, 7-8. 

23 [n this regard one might cite Abelyan's assessment of the Sarkawag's achievement: 
“We see from his views how by his lucid mind he frequently stood above the dull 
medieval darkness" (ABELYAN, 1959, 49). 

4 This too can be illustrated by Abetyan’s treatment of the Sarkawag: “It was impos- 
sible to fly at once from the strictly religious element up to profane life and love, because 
poets were still clergymen” (/bid., 51). 

25 For a stern warning on this topic to a prince of Erznka in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century see YOVHANNES, ed. 1977, 207. 

76 For further information see CowE, 1995. 
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lem by regarding all such themes in clerical writings as an indication of 
the increasing secularism of the times, disclaiming the poets’ protesta- 
tions as a mere veneer of piety to satisfy the demands of propriety”. 
However, a couplet from a poem inveighing against the morals of the 
younger generation by the poet Frik mentioned previously cannot easily 
be reconciled with this overview’. This encapsulates the author's sym- 
pathies on that matter and neatly distinguishes him from the class of 
bards to which the editors of the 1930 edition of his works had sought to 
assign him. Applying his theory to other genres, Abetyan interprets alle- 
gorical lyric as the transition to an honest, open discussion of love”. 
However, he jeopardizes consistency when compelled to come to terms 
with its persistence beyond the thirteenth century to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, in conceding that it was a medium which clerics found con- 
genial, without exploring the grounds for that remark°°. 

Perhaps the most ambitious articulation of this program, extensively 
amplifying Abetyan’s foundations into a comprehensive synthesis, is 
manifested in monograph form?!. Succinctly entitled “The Armenian 
Renaissance", the work merits more detailed discussion. Unlike the Mkhi- 
tarist use the term to designate their order's literary and scholarly activities 
in the eighteenth century, here it relates to a nexus of socio-political, eco- 
nomic and cultural factors converging roughly between the eleventh and 
fourteenth centuries which introduced conditions highly reminiscent of 
European developments of the fifteenth. By way of prolegomenon, one 
might note its openly national focus perhaps reflects tolerance of ethnic 
sentiment in recognition of the failure to create a new homo sovieticus 
which had already impacted Stalin's encouragement of patriotic fervour 
during the war. In this regard it is significant that the first edition was pro- 
duced in Russian, not Armenian. The intent would appear to be that intel- 
lectuals throughout the union should take note of the advanced level of civ- 
ilization once attained in the numerically insignificant Caucasus. 
Moreover, the postscript by the Russian orientalist Academician N.I. Con- 
rad? suggestively notes the publication of briefer, more tentative compa- 


27 ABELYAN, 1959, 586. 
[ub] Gud qBbumbm lud Qucynun:” (When you gave ear to evil or were occupied with 
a minstrel, You should have listened to the Gospel or Isaiah or Paul) (FRIk, ed. 1952, 
303). 

29 ABELYAN, 1959, 586. 

30 Tbid., 585. 

31 Č“ALOYAN, 1964. 

32 Tbid.; 222-230. 
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risons interpreting Georgian twelfth century culture as an eastern renais- 
sance already in the late 40’s*°. These may also have acted as a stimulus to 
the work's creation, granted the traditional rivalry between the two neigh- 
bours. 

With regard to the conceptualization of the topic Conrad confronts the 
issue of how compatible European terminology is to describe phenomena 
occurring outside its socio-political context. Though contending "the 
East" as a loosely defined entity has a longer history than “the West", 
he justifies the integrity of the current undertaking by admitting the 
latter developed its study both earlier and more fully as a practical disci- 
pline**. In other words, like Mxit'ar, his motivation is one of expediency. 
Western concepts must be used by default, since “eastern”, by implica- 
tion, are either unavailable or unsophisticated. Moreover, he avers that it 
is permissible to employ categories such as feudalism and the class 
struggle of the East because of the precise sense these are given by 
Marxist historiography, viewed as a universal science?. Indeed with a 
rather doctrinaire historicism he presents the general premise that renais- 
sance is a phenomenon common to all peoples with a rich historical life 
and that its appearance in newer cultures develops through contact with 
older ones?6. Thus C'aloyan proposes that the cultural highpoint 
achieved in the Near East facilitated the process of creating those condi- 
tions in Western Europe. 

The ambiguity towards the West this view reveals may well reflect 
the cold war mentality for the purposes of which the Soviet Union also 
represented the East. As the demonstration of excellence in any field 
was honoured as a victory in the ideological campaign and proof of the 
reliability of the system which supported it, the proposal that at least one 
part of its vast domain had anticipated one of the most outstanding 
developments in European history by a few centuries would have 
appeared an attractive one. Hence the terms under discussion are hardly 
value-free. On the contrary, the work being considered betrays a reso- 
nance with all that the European Renaissance symbolizes in terms of 
social and cultural accomplishment and manifests the desire to be asso- 
ciated with it. 


3 Ibid., 222. 

3 Ibid., 223. 

35 Ibid., 224. See, however, ADONTZ/GARSOIAN (1970, xvii, 515 n. 44c) on the caveats 
to be observed in the wider application of the term feudal in socio-political contexts out- 
side Western Europe. 

36 C*ALOYAN, 1964, 228. 
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In contrast to Mxitar's rather narrow linguistic preoccupations, 
C'aloyan displays a clear theoretical grasp of the need for an interdisci- 
plinary approach in order to convey the multifaceted interaction of 
forces which might give rise to a phenomenon of such complexity?. 
Moreover, despite the book's highly focused title, the author is aware 
of the impossibility of doing justice to the topic without exploring its 
ramifications for an overview of global developments, especially within 
surrounding cultures??. He also perceives that an event of this nature can 
neither be static nor monolithic over a projected course of some four 
centuries and hence introduces a broad periodization in three phases??. 

The work's systemic fault which typifies much soviet scholarship, as 
already exemplified briefly by Abetyan, though by no means limited to 
it, is the relative lack of correspondence between theory and execution, 
which leaves it liable to deconstruction along a number of avenues. 
Though recognizing the importance of presenting the broad picture, this 
approach concentrates heavily on purely Armenian data in the detailed 
exposition, confining more extensive coverage to a few impressionistic 
strokes in the conclusion??. In particular, it devalues the dual reciprocity 
obtaining between the general and the specific in suggesting that the 
solution of the part contributes to that of the whole*!. But surely neither 
has meaning without the other, and therefore both should be held in 
tension as far as possible in order to reach a deeper understanding. 

Moreover, elaborating on the previous point, the configuration of the 
phenomenon's development tends to emphasize evolution based on the 
outworking of its internal dynamism to the detriment of the impact of 
external stimuli which evoked an Armenian response. Though acknow- 
ledging the setbacks incurred from Seljuk and Mongol invasion?, 
C'aloyan is reticent on the positive input deriving from Europe. For exam- 
ple the oeuvre of T'oros Roslin and his school has been much appreciated 
for its heightened realism and psychological depth, along with the monu- 
mentality of his figural representation which creates the illusion of volume 
under drapery folds and his fascination with scene drawing in perspective. 
Significantly contrasting with the flatter, linear decorativeness and hierar- 
chical structure of earlier Armenian compositions, this style gradually 


3 [bid., 215-217. 

38 Ibid., 219-220. 

3 Ibid., 217-218. 

^0 Ibid., 219-220. 

4l Ibid., 218. 

42 did: 217. 

^ Evans, 1989, 153. 
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influenced ateliers in other regions and underwent a striking revival in the 
seventeenth century. As Evans has demonstrated, its stimulus was contact 
with the Franciscan radicalism which also inspired Giotto. In her estima- 
tion all the manuscripts commissioned by Roslin's patron, the Armenian 
catholicos, reveal forms traceable to Franciscan models of that type which 
the artist was brilliantly able to integrate into his own style**. 

Similarly, the contemporary revival of Aristotelian studies in a nomi- 
nalist direction in Cilicia? and in the second half of the following 
century in Greater Armenia were also impelled by initiatives of the Fran- 
ciscan and, more importantly, Dominican orders which in turn had 
digested the new translations from the Arabic produced in Spain in the 
preceding century. The logical, moral and theological works of figures 
like Bartolomeo di Bologna^? and Peter of Aragon stimulated Armenian 
thought on areas such as epistemology which challenged their accepted 
doctrinal positions. 

With regard to the handling of more strictly local developments, 
rather than the conclusion arising from an examination of the various 
categories of data involved, it often appears to have been imposed upon 
them by induction from consideration of the parallel component in its 
European counterpart. Perhaps nowhere is this better illustrated than in 
the treatment of religious dissent. As the spirit of free enquiry on the 
basis of primary sources aroused a new confidence in the possibilities of 
human thought, it engendered disaffection with the church's magis- 
terium in some quarters along with a reinterpretation of its sacramental 
teaching. In this way the Renaissance proved a catalyst in the gestation 
of the Reformation. 

Consonant with this, the schismatic sect of the Tondrakites which 
emerged in the mid ninth century is regarded as fulfilling a similar func- 
tion. There are indeed a number of superficial similarities, yet the back- 
ground to this is very different. Although the precise connections are 
difficult to establish historically through dearth of source material, it 
appears that they were in continuity with the earlier Paulicians, docu- 
mented from the sixth century, which also opposed veneration of reli- 
gious images and denied Christ's divinity*”. The latter point especially 
suggests they are of fairly early origin. Moreover, from all accounts they 
were a popular pietistic movement which lacked an educated leadership 


^ Tbid., 154. 

45 AREVSATYAN, 1962. 

46 For a recent consideration of Bartolomeo’s influence see MANUKYAN, 1992 and the 
bibliography cited there. 
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like that of the Reformers. Though their appeal may have in part 
included opposition to oppression by the upper classes, this is largely 
conjectural. One of the most plausible instances where this may have 
been a factor is an assault on the great monastery of Tat'ew. The detail 
which adds verisimilitude is that in the melee vessels containing the holy 
chrism were smashed, for the sectarians' open disrespect for sacramental 
paraphernalia is widely attested*®. Hence, although contemporaries of 
the social and cultural transition being advanced, the Tondrakites’ rela- 
tionship to it may not be as causal as he proposes. 

Turning finally to the role the study envisages for literature in stimu- 
lating the other arts and affording their ideological underpinning, so to 
speak, the argument is made for an aesthetic favouring realism of depic- 
tion and frequent representation of secular subjects. A transition is 
detected from the previous ascetic tradition, advocating mortification of 
the flesh, to a more life-affirming tone already perceptible in the output 
of Grigor Narekaci. However, it is a poem by Yovhannés Sarkawag 
(d. 1129), which is singled out as the most transparent articulation of 
artistic theory as a representation of nature, in continuity with Abelyan?. 
This is then seen manifested in the composition of later poets like the 
thirteenth century Kostandin Erznkac‘i whose affinity with the natural 
cycles of dawn and spring is regarded as approaching a pantheistic devo- 
tion”. 

In order to examine these far-reaching remarks outlining the funda- 
mental motivation of the whole movement propounded, I should like to 
consider the poem in question in some depth on the basis of the 
appended translation. By way of preface, it should be noted that a major 
technical difference existed between intellectual life in the Caucasus 
during this timeframe and that of Renaissance humanism. Whereas the 
latter thrived on the novel perceptions of secular men of letters, most 
higher educational institutions in Armenia were academies flourishing in 
the large stone-built monastic complexes which had proliferated since 
the tenth century, concomitant with the growth of great Byzantine 
coenobia on Mt. Athos and on the Black Mountain near Antioch. 
Although associated for a time with a school in the former Armenian 


47 NERSESSIAN, 1987, 47-54. 

48 Ibid., TT. 

^ ABELYAN, 1959, 60-61, 578. 

50 C'ALOYAN, 1964, 190. See also NERSISSIAN, 1984, 104-105. 

>! Brock, 1989. 

?? CHABOT, 1934, 31-32. 

5 They are found on a wide range of topics, though those depicting dialogue between 
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capital of Ani, the poet Yovhannes Sarkawag spent most of his active 
life in Halbat where he had pursued his initial studies and where his sim- 
ple grave can still be seen. 

Dialogue poems have had a long history stretching back to Sumerian 
times?! and played an important role in dramatizing scriptural texts in 
the Syrian church under the genre of sugitho??. Although very popular in 
Armenian from the thirteenth century?, the present work appears to be 
the earliest example to have survived. Composed in 189 lines in 
unrhymed 16 syllable metre, it is also one of the first didactic poems”. 
Introduced as a “divertion,” it provides a more light-hearted setting than 
prose works for a more serious philosophical discussion (i.e. ^wisdom"). 
Subtitles divide the work into six sections, a number perhaps symboli- 
cally chosen as considered perfect?. This is already remarked upon by 
the sixth century philosopher David in his famous definitions’? on which 
Yovhannés wrote a commentary’ and continued to exert an influence on 
authors’ structural principles until early modern times. 

In the first portion the teacher commends the bird as a ceaseless song- 
ster whom he invites to reveal the origin of his art (ll. 1-42). Responding 
to this in the second, the chick states that this ability derives from 
remaining within its natural boundaries, while man, according to the 
Genesis account, undertook the ambitious initiative of building the 
Tower of Babel to increase his cultural potential (Il. 43-60). However, 
this project went awry, leading to the loss of his primitive unity in 
communication which the other animals retained. The third physically 
embodies the blackbird's superior art in diverting the scholar's attention 
from his studies, beginning to adopt a defensive posture against what he 
perceives as the bird’s accusatory tone (Il. 61-103). This is humorously 
sustained in the next by the author's toppling an ink bottle over his coat 
through distraction, which in turn provokes him to ask why the bird is 
hovering around humans rather than keeping to less populous haunts, 
like others of its tribe in the next (ll. 104-130). The fifth and longest 
speech then exposes the blackbird's perspective in a powerful series of 
well-wrought paradoxes that their sharing the same space is a result of 
humanity's fallen state which has had unjust consequences for the ani- 
mal creation. Lacking rationality and ingenuity, the latter, in another 


the rose and nightingale and body and soul predominate. 

?^ For the significant aesthetic transformation informing the expanded utilization of 
poetry see COWE, Trends. 

5 THOMSON, 1976, coll. 125-127. 

°° DAWIT‘, trans. 1983, 54-56. 
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concatenation of harrowing images, is all the less prepared to endure the 
harsh conditions resulting from the spread of sin and corruption (ll. 131- 
185). Reminiscent of Job's reaction to God's querying His servant's 
presumption in calling the Creator to account for Himself^?, the short 
conclusion indicates the bird has won its case by persuading the scholar 
of the lack of grounds for his earlier accusations, which only serve to 
underline his alienation from his environment (Il. 186-189). 

The precedence of the natural over the human in art to which 
C'aloyan has directed our attention is well exhibited in ll. 119-120 and 
epigrammatically encapsulated in |. 130 (For training and education do 
not come close to nature)?. Moreover, the former's efficacy is devel- 
oped in Il. 78-89 where book learning is weighed against natural endow- 
ment and found wanting. Yet the distinction being advanced here is not 
the Renaissance dichotomy of nature and grace and hence the interpreta- 
tion of the book as referring to the Bible? is hardly plausible in view of 
the fact that, as representative of the natural world, the blackbird is 
largely offering a scriptural paraphrase. Consequently, it appears very 
much in tune with the realm of grace from which, it seems, man alone is 
estranged, suggesting instead a contrast rather more akin to the classical 
Greek opposition between nomos and physis, or civic legislation versus 
the immutable, unwritten laws of nature. Similarly, the references to the 
setting being a desert where the poet goes for peacefulness (1. 86) and to 
his prayer cell suggest that the mise-en-scéne is monastic rather than the 
bustling metropolis of Ani. Although an actual event possibly triggered 
the composition, the literary blackbird is hardly a “natural” character rea- 
listically drawn, as Mnac‘akanyan has rightly commented, but highly sym- 
bolic®! (cf. 1. 32 In you there lies a wonderful mystery for those the Lord 
selected from the world)9^. This is reinforced by the recurring mention of 
hermits, who may well be identified with the class of “those attaining wis- 
dom" which is acknowledged as the intended readership in 1. 42°. 

In this connection Abrahamyan's observations on the constellation of 
this poem together with other of Yovhannes' works offers valuable con- 


?7 MNAC'AKANYAN, 1984, 16. 

58 Job 40:3-5, 42:1-6. 

59 Qh il|upd nots lı Info m [o fit ns d uduul Oba uin pple piu: (YOVHANNES, ed. 
1956, 323). 

60 C"ALOYAN, 1964, 168. 

9! MNAC'AKANYAN, 1984, 18-19. 

px U purist) ft h ph] [inpém qui, npn phmpkug inLp quio jump (YOVHANNES, ed. 1956, 
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firmation of the above hypothesis and further specifies its ambience on 
the basis of his research on MS 195 of Bzommar™. The latter, in turn, 
parallels the contents of the old codex AliSan employed in his edition of 
the poem. From this it emerges that Yovhannes appended this composi- 
tion to his collection of prayers and sent it to his correspondent Sargis 
who commissioned several of his calendrical investigations? and is per- 
haps to be identified with one of his pupils. Certainly the epithets “great 
and wise" he is accorded in a colophon are commensurate with the reli- 
gious and educational background required to appreciate the letter 
Yovhannes wrote him concerning the poem which has been translated 
after the dialogue. Moreover, the poet produced another verse for him in 
the form of a personal lament on sin and appeal for Christ's merciful 
salvific intervention. This too is furnished with a brief epistle®. 

Consequently, far from advocating a naturalistic, anti-ascetic stance, 
the letter is directed to someone already quite advanced in the art of 
prayer, who is encouraged to apply himself more diligently in cultiva- 
ting this field according to the parable of the sower in order to reap a 
rich harvest of "ineffable things" which are explicated as "divine 
gifts." It would therefore appear to be in this occupation that the poet 
is exhorting his readers to follow natural examples with profit. 

In this regard the association of the bird with hermits is all the more 
striking in contrast to the parade of professionally trained musicians from 
classical mythology in ll. 117-118, as also to the author's pretensions as 
poet and philosopher. Significantly, Yovhannes is credited with some 
influential musical compositions of his ownÓ*, thus rendering his self- 
deprecation as a “supposed poet" in the penultimate line all the more 
resonant. Similarly, his self-reference as a “half-baked sophist" in 1. 36 
belies his erudition in commenting on some of the Philonic corpus”. The 
impression given is of a reiteration of the dichotomy between Athens and 
Jerusalem, hence formulating the contrast between human learning and 
divine revelation. Indeed Philo’s prose dialogue De animalibus", which 
served as his model for the poem'!, clearly demonstrates that nature is the 


64 Ibid., 102. 

65 Ibid., 91-97. 
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outworking of divine providence which endows creation with a “natural 
sagacity" to be distinguished from human intellect. With this we might 
also compare the opposition between the natural and the moral in 
Yovhannés’ letter to Sargis about the poem”. 

Monks were regarded as angels in the body (cf. 1.23)" in having over- 
come their attachment to fleshly passions and hence are likened to birds in 
earlier Armenian literature, such as the following extract on contemplation 
from Eħšē’s dedication to the priest David Mamikon in his“ Armenian 
War”: 

“We are raised up with you in flight; like high-soaring birds we pass 
through all the harmful tempestuous atmosphere; and gradually absorb- 


ing the pure upper air, we receive knowledge for the salvation of our 
souls and the glory of the all-victorious church. "7^ 


Similarly, monks were enjoined to be continually alert (1. 1)? and main- 


tain vigil for much of the night (1. 22)’°, keeping their mind occupied (1. 
24)” and avoiding the temptation of idleness at all costs (1. 28)/?, main- 
taining strict fasts (1. 25)", living in the most basic conditions (1l. 15)°° 
and regularly offering praise through the psalms, further supporting the 
earlier reference to revelation. Like the bird whose drab outward appear- 
ance is described in Il. 7-981, monks were taught to value the cultivation 
of their interior life, represented here by the four cardinal virtues 
(1.15). 

While Mnac akanyan is right to draw attention to the fact that lI. 66- 
69 of the vardapet's speech relate not to his own years of study, but 
those of the bird*?, the construction he offers for them contradicts other 
statements in the poem. In his estimation Yovhannes is here commend- 


7 YOVHANNES, ed. 1956, 327. 

13 S phwutp Dyin uyinoli, wh din poling ph uupuu fi (ibid., 320). 
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ing art which is the product of indefatigable work**. Arguing there is a 
certain parallelism between the blackbird and the Holy Spirit who is 
depicted in the form of a dove, he remarks that whereas the latter is rep- 
resented as the distributor of talents, the former produces its creations 
through effort. However, the allusion to the famous passage from the 
Sermon on the Mount in ll. 11-1285: “Look at the birds of the air; they 
do not sow and reap and store in barns, yet your heavenly Father feeds 
them." (Matth 6:26) as well as the bird's paradoxical "articulate irra- 
tionality” (Il. 37-38)*° suggest that its wellbeing has not been the focus 
of its prolonged exertions. The latter are described as keeping vigil and 
hence convey the impression of intense readiness and expectation rather 
than prolific productivity. Hence is it more probable that the activity 
intended is prayer, in accord with the poet's letter cited above which 
refers to “prayers being coupled to divine gifts"*". This is well illus- 
trated by advice given by Anania Narekac'i to one of his correspondents. 
The state the latter desired to attain was a grace bestowed by God, not 
the direct product of human initiative, since sometimes, he says, it is 
attained without the effort of prayer, but at other times is not achieved 
even after much striving. And yet one must show patience and persever- 
ance in the endeavour, as this is a test of endurance*?, Hence the process 
is a synergy in which divine and human participants have their appropri- 
ate parts to play. As a result, the fundamental parallelism does not 
subsist between the blackbird and the Holy Spirit, but rather, once again, 
between bird and man. The divine revelation which is vouchsafed the 
former within the natural sphere (1. 55)? has been extended to the latter 
through the Spirit's descent at Pentecost (1. 56)?9, which renewed the 
potential for a reunification of the estranged. 

Therefore ascetics who had advanced along this path were regarded as 
having reattained harmonious interaction with their natural environment as 
a foretaste of paradise, thus offering the possibility of reversing the harmful 
effects of sin on creation to which the blackbird makes eloquent reference. 
Accordingly, a number of such saints are depicted accompanied by animals 
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and even befriended by wild beasts such as lions. It seems that the portrayal 
of the sower’s field in Yovhannés’ letter to Sargis also assumes characteris- 
tics of Eden indicated by the rampart with which it is surrounded and the 
reception of qualities “not driven out by lightnings"?!, perhaps alluding to 
the angel with the fiery sword who banished Adam from the garden 
and prevented his clandestine reentry. Human alienation, according to the 
blackbird, derived from a misuse of free will and reason (ll. 166-167)”, 
the two capacities which elevate man above the other creatures which 
are governed by instinct. Consequently, reintegration was achieved 
through renunciation of human initiative. 

Hermits were self-taught (fiphatunipl l. 15) in that the type of 
knowledge and wisdom they sought was not capable of being grasped 
from a mentor’s discourse or through the help of books, but experien- 
tially through illumination in union with the divine, with which we 
might compare the passage of Etisé already cited. Throughout the 
medieval period we find references to it from a wide range of sources. 
The contrast between these two paths is well illustrated by the following 
citation from the Book of the Dove: 

“I zealously turned to attain the power of Greek wisdom, viz. logic, 
physics and metaphysics, algebra and geometry, science of the spheres 
and of the stars... And because in all teachings interior and exterior, I 
found not that which I sought, I almost fell into complete destruction... 
In short, if the Lord had not sustained my little faith in those dangerous 
times, and if He had not led me to look on the writings of the Initiated, as 
Aba Evagrius and others... I would ere long have despaired of psychical, 
if not of bodily life... During this dubitation I halted between two opin- 
ions, till... some of the scales which covered my eyes, fell off and they 
were opened, so that I saw, although partly. But without a break I pray, 


that I may see more, while I hope... that, no longer as in darkness, but 
eye to eye I may behold the unseen Beloved. '"?? 


Such insights are further developed by the hesychastic movement on 
Mt. Athos and systematically defended by the fourteenth century theolo- 
gian Gregory Palamas”*. Perhaps one of its most graphic expressions is 
to be found in a miniature portrait of Esayi Né'ec i, abbot of Glajor at its 
zenith, in a Jerusalem manuscript”. In the centre of the composition one 


21 Qnsh upinui pukuy fi fin, Ourlwhgh npuilin fò hihu (ibid., 327). 
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of his pupils reads a verse from a text to be interpreted and the master 
offers an extempore commentary. The source of his wisdom is a lumi- 
nous ray which descends from the sky and is transmitted in a striking 
manner from his mouth to the ears of his assembled class while the 
salvific efficacy of his words is symbolized by a pommegranate tree 
extending sinuously from the lower frame, representing the tree of life 
from Eden”. 

Similarly, the tradition of the divine origin of poetic inspiration 
Yovhannes Sarkawag enunciated is echoed by several later Armenian 
authors, such as the popular thirteenth century poet Frik”. Thereafter it 
became a stock element in the Turkish folk hikaye genre as a proof of 
the bard’s legitimacy and continued to circulate in the eastern provinces 
until at least the 1950's?*. Moreover, allegorical treatments of the rela- 
tionship with the divine beloved cited above by Bar Hebraeus enjoy a 
wide vogue in Armenian commencing with Grigor Narekac'i's Com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs” and Book of Lamentation (pace 
C'aloyan). From the above characteristics of this spiritual movement 
favouring mystical illumination over book learning and conceiving the 
process in terms of love union, its broad affinities to sufism are obvious. 
Similarly, developing from an east Christian matrix, relying on Neopla- 
tonic speculation and gaining its systematization in the course of the 
tenth cent, the latter developed through the medium of prose treatises 
and poetic allegory by its heyday in the thirteenth. Already in the tenth 
century Niffari’s “Book of Stayings” well demonstrates an epistemol- 
ogy similar to that of Yovhannes' “Discourse on Wisdom." Distin- 
guishing three levels of cognition, it describes the lowest as the formal 
or theoretical derived from books, which is contrasted by the mystic’s 
direct knowledge which in turn is surpassed by an even higher state in 
which the latter is visualized as standing in God’s presence and is 
granted a vision of Him with no obstacle or otherness. That is a divine 
gift which cannot be attained through ascetic or devotional practices!” 

Hence, in conclusion, I would propose that the model of an Armenian 
Renaissance with which C'aloyan sought to interpret the poem betrays a 
resonance with all that the European Renaissance symbolizes in terms of 


?6 DER NERSESSIAN, 1986, 232-234. 
” “Prphhu [Pus Sng E yard dn[ufp, np Cuin a puri yup hu, 
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social and cultural accomplishment and manifests the desire for associa- 
tion with it. The proposition that Armenia might have anticipated one of 
the most outstanding developments in European history by a few centuries 
was probably an attractive one. Despite displaying a clear theoretical grasp 
of the need for an interdisciplinary approach to convey the multifaceted 
interaction of forces which might have given rise to a phenomenon of such 
complexity and an awareness of the impossibility of doing justice to the 
topic without exploring its ramifications for an overview of global deve- 
lopments, C'aloyan, like Mxit'ar before him, relies too heavily on induc- 
tion from the European experience rather than deduction from a broadly 
based Eastern Mediterranean perspective. As such he incurs Said's charge 
of Orientalism. Though recognizing the importance of presenting a global 
perspective, he concentrates heavily on purely Armenian data in his 
detailed exposition, relegating more extensive coverage to the conclusion. 
Thus concepts like a golden age or renaissance only serve to obfuscate 
rather than illumine the reality they are intended to interpret. 

Rather the overall impression deriving from all the data reviewed is 
that contrary to the postulated transition from a world-denying mentality 
to one more affirmative, the Middle East and eastern Mediterranean in 
the period under review was permeated by a profoundly spiritual aura 
which also reached into India in both inspiration and execution. For it 
was precisely at this era that the tale of the Buddha’s enlightenment 
began to penetrate the region, quickly spreading in a number of versions, 
including several Armenian!®!. Only partially metamorphosized under 
the names of Barlaam and Ioasaph, who ultimately became recognized 
as Christian saints, those narratives preserved the fundamental teaching 
of a sage elder persuading a young prince to forsake wealth and status in 
exchange for prayer and solitude. This is also the blackbird's advice to 
the scholar, and the unprecedented burgeoning of monastic construction 
over this period implies that there were many who heeded its call. 


DISCOURSE ON WISDOM COMPOSED AS A DIVERSION 
BY YOVHANNES THE DEACON, PHILOSOPHER AND VARDAPET 


A) To the Chick Called a Blackbird Which was Chirping Melifluously 
Near His Prayer Cell. 


Alert, sprightly bird, watching and exclaiming, 
Forest-loving hermit and hand-tame lover of kisses, 
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Calling and twittering, lover of worship with warbling voice, 
Come close to me now for a eulogy, to magnify the Creator’s glory. 
May the Great be preached by the small and His excellent art 
[ made known. 
In species you are a winged bird to us, sprung from the waters 
[ with those of your genus, 
But in appearance you are classified among the paltry and 
[ insignificant 
Among those same [you are] sluggish and in beauty inelegant, 
In stature most contemptible, in final place among the denizens 
[| of the air. 
Moreover, you are called indigent and improvident along with the rest, 
Negligent and inactive, as we have been taught by Christ. 
But in your person you are welltrained, your personality intact in 
[ all respects. 
Wise and prudent, just and bravehearted, 
While in art you are a musician with every device, yet without a 
[| teacher. 
Self-sufficient and self-taught, living in the rough outside cities. 
Not close, yet close, delighting those who love to hear, 
Melifluous harmonizer as I consider you according to your art, 
Vehement and equisyllabic, tender and lamenting, 
Imperious and wheedling, inculcating paraenesis, 
Threatening and mild of speech, caressing, beckoning and turning 
[ away, 
Shrieking and wailing, right rollicking and convivial. 


So also the night is as day to you and darkness as the light, 
Lover of vigils perpetually at worship, like the incorporeal ones, 
Enthusiastic in exertion and relaxing by toil, 

Filled with the meagrest necessities like a body that fasts. 
Sustained by music, as possessed of that capacity, 

Concerned only with songs in company with supernal creation. 
You are an unwritten law for hermits and censure of the lazy, 
Not in one respect, but in all, as we saw in your preludes. 


O tireless singer and dancer to many tunes, 
Insignificant, yet imposing, lacking honour, yet glorified, 
In you there lies a wonderful mystery for those the Lord selected 
[ from the world, 
But you did not assume that power by which tongues talk with ease. 
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You did not enter the upper room with those invited to the 
[ good news. 
So how is it you speak to those of foreign tongue and intimates? 
Come teach me, a half-baked sophist, so that I may learn, 
Do not make the excuse of irrationality, you reciter in articulate 
[ speech. 
Teach me with disconnected speech and accept me as a pupil. 
Then I can repay you for learning wisdom 
By delivering you a panegyric which I will leave after me inviolate, 
Well-composed to endure without obliteration for time to come, 
Stimulating and elegant, from which those attaining wisdom 
[ may gain some profit. 


B) The chick responds: 
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See I heard and comprehended what you thought and spoke. 
Now you bid us relate how it is you have wisdom in you, 

In such a manner that speech emerges in order 

Without disruption or stumbling, though what I omit is immense. 


I did not sin, I did not die, I did not lose what I had obtained. 
I preserved my heritage and did not experience an indemnity. 
I did not build a tower, to multiply my sins, 
Nor will I receive punishment like you rational creatures. 
The one lip and tongue was divided in pluriform ways, 
Evil wills dispelled the unity by that means, 
For many share a unity, similarly reprehensible, 
To reciprocate in the unnatural, so that sins accrue. 
Whereas I stayed in the natural sphere, whose bounty is revelation 
Which in the fullness of time was bestowed upon the little flock. 
Much was granted to them so that the many would be called into one. 
What they lost through one, they will gain through its opposites. 
So also the other aspects of the economy by which we survived 

[| death 
Renewed us with the means to oppose errors. 


C) The master justifies the chick's objection and takes up the cause of 
accusation. 


The melifluous bird said this was the source of its 
Many-toned melodies, when we asked it. 
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Though there is unity among the many, still there is alienation 
[| of the one, 
The abandonment of the natural out of error towards things 
[ more elevated. 
Similarly, the punishments are from nature, as we know. 
I learned through persistence, after many years. 
For I kept vigil all day and throughout the night 
Out of yearning for wisdom and love of understanding. 
This it said and established it as the seal of its case. 
It admonished us directly and soared in the air. 
It perched on the eminence of a branch, voicing its ancestral call. 
It wearied me with its clamour and I gained no profit from 
[ contemplation. 
I was exasperated and elated, besieged between both, 
I summoned it by name and spoke in judgement. 
I interrogated and examined, but was trounced in its victory. 
I addressed the sinless one which was more skilled than me in speech. 
With opposed voice it strove to beat me stealthily in contention. 
I say, “Why do you annoy me, who ponder philosophy? " 
You overpower my mind’s concentration with your perpetual chirping. 
By confusing my thoughts you render my pursuit unprofitable. 
You fill my ears with disturbance and my mind with vain distraction. 
Therefore, my heart is wrested from me, not remaining with me, 
It rushes out as if through orifices, encountering no impediment at all. 
I hasten to find you and forget what I have found. 
I am deprived of beneficial discourses to gain you who are 
[ unprofitable. 
I come and sit in the desert here to benefit in quietude, 
I will speak up and understand and not suffer in vain, 
Nor strive unprofitably with empty wisdom, 
Eliciting the manifold harm which occurs among mankind. 
You annoy me tirelessly as if you have borne some grievance from me. 
You prosecute, you exclaim as is customary for the oppressed. 
You accuse me terribly before the judge as at a tribunal. 
Or is it that you consider me an enemy fighting with you as a 
[ foreigner? 
I complain about the one I love, for I suffered here what I told you. 
I am also exercised about this, that I accuse [you] with a writ 
Spending all my time copying by hand a complaint against you, 
Forgetting the important things by which both soul and body have life. 
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Obstructing those near them from attaining the means of 

[ becoming wise, 
Union with the great and illustrious, as well as the celestial hosts. 
Now I never recognized myself as being directed to what I told you, 
But I complain all the more for the enmity to come to light, 
As those judged at a tribunal are wont to do, 
So that their words gain effect and can win the case. 


D) Concerning the fur coat which was spoilt by ink 
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No, I will not be silent on bringing out this incident which 
[ occurred just now 
The protoplast's robe which was bestowed on him after his 
[ transgression 
That proof of mortality and harbinger of his condition, 
You have made this all-enfolding coat worthless to me, 
For by occupying myself with your words it has been daubed 
[ frightfully with ink. 


But tell me knowledgeably what I ask you in counsel. 
For if it is appropriate for the accused to calumniate the prosecutor, 
If you are of the same genus as the nightingale, swallow or cicada 
Why do you not have a perch in the desert like them? 
They too are musicians, but desired the desert. 
They adorn the open spaces with harmonious melodies. 
Few have had an opportunity to hear those sweet-toned concerts. 
They were praised and caressed by those who heard their sweet 

[ syllables. 


Amphion, the man of Thebes and Arion of Mithemne 

Orpheus of Thrace, these were much-lauded musicians. 

But they are inferior against those whose gifts are natural. 

For the skill they employ in this art they do not obtain from nature. 
You too are one of those whose story you have heard, 

Sharing their profession and fame, as your results bear witness. 
But you lack one thing: you did not fancy living with them 

And did not fashion roosts for yourself where they dwell. 
[Instead] you come sit next to me as if my colleague in art. 

You sing and dance to an instrument of many tones— 

The metre of Homeric lays which are familiar to many, 

As well as virtuosic verses in the style of learned poets, 
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Or even surpassing them, as it seems to me who know 
[about such things] 
For training and education do not come close to nature. 


E) The Fowl Replies to the Vardapet in Accusation. 
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It turned and replied to all that I had said, 
It retorted in rhapsody more quickly than what it had heard. 
It informed me with assurance in powerful declamation 
The meaning behind the mystery of our symbiosis. 
It said, you are not justified in your words of slander against us. 
You complained unreasonably about things I am not guilty of. 
Just listen in turn to what I have to say in my just judgment. 
This world to which you were exiled belongs to both me and you, 
Yet is your domestic property in as much as it was your dwelling. 
It was entrusted to us by the Creator as a place of learning and 
[ growth, 
Accommodated to our needs according to our composition. 
You forfeited your own as a penalty for transgression against 
| the Creator, 
You lusted after divinity and lost what you had. 
Ascending to heaven, you slithered near hell. 
Endeavouring to enrich yourselves, you became indigent and poor, 
Reaching up to the sublime, you perished in the nether regions. 
Pressing forward to great glory, you fell back here with us, 
You forgot what the Creator said and acquiesced to the slanderer. 
Though under the law, you acted lawlessly and were condemned 
[ under a curse. 
Not remaining there in sinlessless, you became wardens of 
| countless evils. 
Losing justice, you discovered a plethora of sins. 
You masters became slaves to passions through favouring the 
[ murderer. 
We, your servants, revolted from you as you from the Lord, 
Thorns and thistles confronted you, because you did not love 
[ gentleness. 
The death sentence was your recompense for not relishing a life 
[ of integrity. 
Enmity against the Beloved arose in you who revolted against 
[ the Father of love. 
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Returning to earth [was your lot] in that you destroyed the image, 
Your food was culled from the ground as for us earth-dwellers, 
Our frugal animal fare became yours who did not appreciate 

[ what befitted you, 
Symbiosis with us for you who did not elect to stay with God, 
Inequality with servants for you who celebrated inequality. 


But we innocent parties were hurt because of your presumption. 
We came into existence for your glory and were corrupted on 

[ your account. 
Not only by death, but also severe buffeting. 
While you received the Lord's will, we did not receive knowledge. 
While you have free will, we follow nature. 
While you have mind and reason, we are chained by irrationality. 
So then you encompassed perdition both for yourselves and us 

[ together, 

Since you must also give an account to the Creator for our penalties. 
Moreover, most grievous calamities hem us in on the earth 
Parching heat, winter blizzards and lack of necessities, 
Pains and infirmities and the onset of premature death 
Which have increased because of sin to afflict the disobedient. 
We are more bothered by these, not having roofs and cities, 
Neither stores stocked with abundance of what 1s needful, 
Nor medicines and doctors by which to arrest the suffering of pain, 
Nor succulent dainties to relieve and comfort us. 
And on top of everything, we feed on ourselves as on a grain. 
We are even consumed by each other, as you know and see. 


Now if for all the sins we have enumerated above 

You were deprived of life and of a dwellingplace of your own, 
Why do you blame us who never deprived anyone of any space? 
We did not transgress the boundary the Creator assigned us. 

The deprivation is ours and resulted from you and yet you accuse us. 
Judge justly as the Creator commanded. 


F) Exposition of the Arguments on both sides and Acknowledgement of 
the Vardapet's Defeat. 


Truly it spoke this in conformity with events, 
Presenting the elements of its case with wisdom 

By which we sophists and poetasters are trounced, 
Admonished in silence, dispensing with long speeches 
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Yovhannés the Priest to Sargis On His Tat Poems 


I think it [offers] you who are famed as blessed confirmation and not 
diminution to include not only your prayer materials which are for 
someone advanced, but also the more ineffable things which it is our lot 
to receive. They give to the one who cultivates them fruits in return for 
labours a hundredfold to one. Therefore those who love to eat the seeds 
of the one banished from there and of the high road nourish the seeds of 
your field to become even richer, because I consider it to be priceless, as 
indeed it is. And there is nothing more wondrously glorious for the ram- 
part and protector, that is the same as saying for the sower. But let some- 
thing more natural than the moral be returned to us by the most pure dew 
of the irrigators, qualities not driven out by lightnings. And what is more 
so than prayers being coupled with divine gifts, provided that the latter 
is through a mediator, while the former is under His yoke. 
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